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aborigines of Tasmania, we are told that they had " a fear of
pronouncing the name by which a deceased friend was known,
as if his shade might thus be offended. To introduce, for any
purpose whatever, the name of any one of their deceased
relatives, called up at once a frown of horror and indignation
from a fear that it would be followed by some dire calamity." *
In Buin, one of the Solomon Islands, the old names of the
dead are not pronounced. The deceased are known by new
names, " names of the other world,** which were usually
chosen by the persons in their lifetime.2 The Kiwai of
British New Guinea avoid mentioning the dead by their old
name, particularly the names of those who have died recently
and are feared after death. They say that this is like calling
on the ghost, who might appear at the call and cause sickness
among the living.3 Among the natives of Dobu, an island off
the South-East coast of British New Guinea, one cause of war
was " naming the dead. The dead may be named only when
a mighty oath is taken, or by a sorcerer when all other
remedies to save a sick man from death have failed." 4 The
Yakuts of Siberia never mention the names of the dead, and
any hut in which a death has taken place is left by them to fall
into ruins as an abode of demons.5

In Africa the Barundi, a tribe to the west of Lake Victoria
Nyanza, never mention the names of the dead, lest they should
call back their mischievous ghosts, and all persons and things
bearing the same name as the deceased have to change them
for others.6 So among the neighbouring Banyankole when
a king died his name was never spoken again, and if his name
happened to be that of a common object the name of the thing
was changed for that of a new one.7 Among the Bakongo of
the Lower Congo " the name of the dead is tabooed, and is
therefore never mentioned, but if it is necessary to refer to
the deceased one, they call him c old what's-his-name ' (nkulu
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